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SHE DRAMA, 


anoles 
IAYMARKET. 
CHARLES MATHEWS v. WEBSTER. 

And so the secret of the Used Up” 
authorship is now publicly known. Mr, 
Mathews knowing the drama to have been 
translated by another man, has the effron- 
tery to end. avour to overthrow Mr, Web- 
ster for playing a piece with his name at- 
tached, and claim it as his own, because he 
has been granted the privilege to twist and 
turn the manuscript to his own peculiar 
talent. This is a specimen of modern sock 
and buskin impudence, of downright ma- 
lice and paltriness, merely because over- 
bearing behaviour has at last gained its 
reward. Public favourites seem to consider 
theatrical managers, their catspaws and 
their footstools; whatever they think, nay, 
whatever they order, must be endured by 
the worthy martyr who enters into an en- 
gagement with them. Thus the servant 
becomes the master, and the employer the 
tool in the hands of the employed ; and the 
poor public are led to believe that good 
actors are scarce, and that no one on the 








boards can manage the part but Mr. 
So-and-so, every saying and every action 
being so attractive in his hands; when the 
fact slips out, and every body hears to their 
surprise, that the principal actor has been 
overhauling, and cutting, and suiting thé 
manuscript to his own Pr propensities. 
Thus is the cause of the drama injured, and 
many a talented man prevented from ar- 
riving at his proper position. 
WINDSOR THEATRE, 

This Theatre is opened for the season by 
Messrs. C. Dillon and George Dennis.-- 
Acting manager, Mr. T. Lee. The com- 
pany consists of many established favorites, 
Besides the manager, are Mr. T. Webster, 
Mr. Gomersall, G. Jones, Tom Mathews, 
Mrs. W. West, Mrs. C. Dillon, Mdlle. Hen- 
drick, and many others of well-known ta- 
lent. “Tie Lady of Lyons’’ was played 
on Monday to a full and respectable au- 
dience. Mr. C. Dillon was most favorably 
received as Claude Melnotie, and Mrs. W. 
West, as Pauline, created a lively sensation 
in a part well suited to her ability. J. Web- 
ster seems a great favorite in genteel come- 
dy; and 'T. Lee, in the Irish characters, is 
an immense favorite, 

ALBERT SALOON. 

Mr. Brading, the proprietor, has an- 
nounced his first and only benefit for Mon- 
day, August 11, We are informed he has 
been urged to do this by his tradespeople, 
who have no other mode of shewing their 
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respect and gratitude to him for past favors. 
He has engaged a host of talent. In the 
gardens a varigty, of amusements are to 
take place. Mr. Green will ascend in his 
Balloon, and Mr. and Mrs. Brading will 
accompany him; and on their return Mrs. 
Brading intends to speak an address from 
the stage in the saloon, giving an account of 
their aerial voyage. A new splendid car 
has been made for the occasion, and is now 
exhibiting in the gardens. Mr. OsBaA.pis- 
TON and Miss ViINcENT have been prevailed 
upon to perform on the occasion. The play 
of the “ Honeymoon,” is getting up ina 
very splendid manner. Many singers of 
celebrity will lend their aid during the 
evening. And the fireworks will be of the 
most beautiful description. A better situa- 
tion cannot be found for the purpose ; the 
gardens having a gallery all around, many 
thousands can be accommodated without 
inconvenience. Altogether, we doubt not 
but the entertainments will give the most 
perfect satisfaction. 
CREMORNE GARDENS. 

A third ascent this season was made 
from these Gardens on Monday last, 
by Mr. Green, making his 305th. On this 
occasion the well-known Nassau Balloon 
was used ; and besides the celebrated aero- 
naut, he was accompanied by Mrs. Green 
and two other ladies, Lord G. Beresford, an 
Officer of the Guards, two other gentlemen, 
Mr. Littlejohn, and Mr. T. Matthews, the 
celebrated Clown of Drury Lane Theatre, 
who was dressed in his motley garb, and 
who highly amused the company by singing 
the comic ballad of “ Hot Codlings.” The 
Balloon rose very majestically, and_ conti- 
nued in sight for nearly an hour; it took a 
north-easterly direction, and bent its course 
over the City. The travellers alighted in 
Essex, all safe and well. The company on 
this occasion was more numerous than on 
any former occasion. The other entertain- 
ments kept the company till a late hour, 
who seemed highly gratified at witnessing 
so many novelties. 








Pui~naRmonic.--Established in 1813: 
March 31, April 14 and 28, May 12 and 26, 
June 9 and 23, July 7. 

Roya Acapemy or Music.— Establish- 
ed in 1822: March 15, April 19, May 31, 
and June 28, 

British Musicians.-- Established in 
1834: Several concerts at East’s Harp Sa- 
loon, Berner’s-street. 

Tue Cuorat Harmonists.—Establich- 
ed in 1834: Several performances at the 
London Tavern. 

Tue Metopnonic Socirty.—-Establish- 
ed in 1841: Several performances in the 
Music Hall, Store-street. 

Tue Cecitians.—Established in 1785: 
Several performances in Aldersgate-street. 

Puitnarmonic.--The following profes- 
sors have been elected directors of the Phil- 
harmonic for the ensuing season :—Messrs. 
Anderson, W. S. Bennett, J. Calkin, J. H. 
Griesbach, Howell, Lucas, and Potter.— 
Honorary treasurer and librarian, Messrs: 
Anderson and Joseph Calkin; secretary, 
Mr. W. Watts; copyist and sub-librarian, 
Mr. W. Goodwin. 

Norwicu FestivaLt.—The following art- 
ists have been engaged for the Norwich 
festival, which will commence on the 16th 
of September: Grisi, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Poole, and Caradori Allan. Messrs. Mario, 
Hobbs, Hawkins, Bradbury, Machin, F. 
Lablache, and Staudigl Conductor, M. 
Benedict; leader, Mr. T. Cooke; organ, 
Mr. Turle, of Westminster-abbey ; super- 
intendent of the of the chorus, Mr, J. Hill. 

Worcester Festivat.—The following 
vocalists have been engaged for the Worces- 
ter Festival, which will commence on the 
26th of August:— Miss Rainforth, Miss 
Whitnell, Miss A. and Miss M. Williams ; 
Messrs. Hobbs, Young, Pearsall, Machin, 
and Staudigl Leader of the Band, Mr. 
Loder; conductor, Mr. Done; organ and 
pianoforte, Messrs. Amott and T. Smith ; 
superintendent of the chorus, Mr. Surman, 
of the Exeter-hall. 





CONCERTS. 
The following is a list of concerts which 
have taken place this season :— 
Ancient Concerts— Established, 1776 ; 
April 2,16, and 30; May 14, 21, and 28; 
June 4and 11, Messiah on the 18th. 











Batty’s troop have been delighting the 
people of Harwich. 

“ The Irish Attorney,” as played at the 
Adelphi, is not a new farce, as stated by us; 
consequently the part was never written for 
Mr. Hudson. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Aug. 3.—Eleventh Sunday after 
Trinity. 

Monpay, 4.—“ Athenian @»ptive,’’ pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, 1338, 

Tvuespay, 5.—“ Rise and Fall,” produced 
1821. 

Wepnespay, 6.— 

TuurspAy, 7.—Debut of Fanny Ternan, 
the Infant Wonder, at the Strand, 1843. 

Fripay, 8.—Canning died, 1827. 

Saturpay, 9.—Dryden born, 1621, at Ald- 
winkle, in Northamptonshire. Died,1700. 
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SaturDay, Ava. 2, 1845. 
NOTES ON 
Mr. MACREADY’s PERFORMANCES 
IN PARIS. 
[From the French of M. Victer Hugo. ] 


_- 
HAMLET. 

Of all the roles played by Mr. Macready 
this was the one that took the Parisians by 
storm, and at once established his fame in 
France. Of all the Hamlets we ever saw, 
previously to Mr. Macready's, the late 
Edmund Kean’s seemed to us to be infi- 
nitely the finest, in depth of feeling, in de- 
licacy of expression, in all that was essen- 
tial to the bringing out the poetical and 
physical attributes of the character, but the 
sweet bells were now and then jangled 
* out of tune and harsh.” We are quite 
aware in his own country this was never 
consideted one of his great parts; but this 
does not prove it was not one of his best— 
many prefer combats and effects to poetry 
and imagination. In no instance does this 
(alluding to Kean’s inequality in the cha- 
racter) occur in Macready’s delineation of 
‘this exquisite creation. All was music, 
deep, rich, and full—unbroken by the least 
harshness or dissonance. It was one of the 
most finished pieces of acting that has been 





witnessed upon the stage of any country. 
We expected to discover a flaw or two in 
the mirror—a broken link in that subtle 
and most delicate chain. We confess that 
we found none. Like Dudu’s beauty (if 
it may be compared without irreverence), 
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it puzzles criticism to say where it might be 
found, if we except the tragedian looking 
too old for the part; but of what conse- 
quence is that? Whaftyoung actor can 
ever hope to comprehend, much more play, 
Hamlet ; if he succeed in playing it at the 
end of his career he may consider he has 
accomplished an Herculean task. 

But to return to Mr. Macready’s Hamlet. 
It is equally marked throughout by the 
deepest reflection and the purest feeling; 
nor is there, in our apprehension, a single 
feature of this varied character that is not 
imaged to the very life. What could be 
more graceful and impressive than the 
wonder and reverence that marked the in- 
terviews with the majesty of buried Den- 
mark? What more harmonious and deeply 
meditative than the éone of the soliloquy on 
death? What more impassioned, various, 
and natural than the others? One of the 
finest touches occurred in the soliloquy 
after the dismissal of the players—the sud- 
den burst of emotions and affecting change 
of the voice at the word KINDLEss villain. 
It touched us (why not own it?) even to 
tears. 

The whole passage beginning “* What a 
piece of work is man,” with the rebuke of 
the ‘‘smiling” friends, at the close, was 
nobly, wonderfully, given. Whoever has 
had the good fortune to hear this tragedian 
deliver this passage, may note it down as a 
thing to remember in after years ; for in all 
human reckoning, he may never hear so 
fine a burst of eloquence again; the actor 
threw his whole heart into it; it was not 
spoken in the set manner of a teacher of 
elocution, it came forth surrounded by the 
halo of genius. 

What again could be more indicative of a 
fine detcrimination than the spirit of the 
scene with Ophelia, There was not a touch 
of grossness in it. The scene of the play 
before the guilty King was a great triumph 
for Macready. Lying at the feet of Ophelia, 
he played with her fan, at the same time ob- 
serving attentively the faces of the guilty 
pair. It was not a man firm and resolute, 
who concentrates and subdues his emotion; 
he betrayed his at every instant, and in all 
his gestures he trembled, was agitated, 
and spoke by starts; he explained every 
thing, and, as Oplelia says, was as good as 
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a chorus; his face was really lighted up 
with inquietude, expectation, and anguish. 
What glances he threw towards Horatio!— 
what terrible signs he made tohim! it was 
an admirable performance. And when the 
murderer and his accomplice flew dismayed, 
then Hamlet bounded as a tiger with a sa- 
vage cry of triumph. 

Equally great was he in the scene in the 
Queen's closet, and in the concluding por- 
tions of the play; there was the same force 
and fidelity alike in passages of conyulsed 
emotion and gentleness of thought. His 
transitions were all easy and natural ; his 
bearing graceful, through which shone the 
polish of the finished gentleman ; his voice 
(not naturally fine) was, by ait and study, 
exquisitely modulated, and whether loud or 
low, ever the interpreters of the feeling, and 
seemed to float at “its own sweet will.” 

He was triumphant to the close; and 
neither overstepped the “ modesty of na- 
ture,” nor came “ tardy off.” It was a per- 
formance that associated the actor with the 
proudest glories of his art, and ranked him 
with the highest of those who have elevated 
and adorned it. We scarcely anticipated 
such a delight, it was one not to be forgot. 
ten. His Hamlet affords evidence of the 
possession of qualities the most rare and 
refined, of a genius that enables him to 
sound all the depths of human passion, to 
ascend into the imaginative, to explore the 
regions of the highest poetry, and to bring 
its more subtle and ethereal creatures visi- 
bly before our eyes. 

The French public looked anxiously for 
his Lear, but the requests for the repetition 
of Hamlet deprived us of the pleasure. 








SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
MR. T. HOOD. 


(Concluded from our last) 

“ But luckily the mentalypalate and diges- 
tion were still sensible and vigorous; and 
while I passed untasted every dish at the 
Rhenish table d’hote, I could yet enjoy 
‘* Peregrine Pickle,”’ and the feast after the 
manner of the ancients. There was no 
yearning after calf’s head a la tortue, or 
sheep’s heart; but I could still relish; head 
ala Brunnen, and the “ Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian.”’ Still more recently, it was my mis- 
jortune, with a tolerable appetite, to be con- 
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demned to lenten fare,like Sancho Panza, by 
my physician,—to a diet in fact lower then 
any prescribed by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners—adl animal food, from a bullock to 
arabbit, being strictly interdicted ; as well 
as all fluids stronger than that which lays 
dust, washes pinafores, and waters poly- 
anthuses. But “ the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul”? were still mine. Denied beef, 
T had Bulwer and Cowper—forbidden mut- 
ton, there was Lamb—and in lieu of pork, 
the great Bacon or Hogg. Then, as to be- 
verage, it was bad doubtless for a christian 
to set his face like a Turk against the juice 
of the grape. But eschewing wine, I had 
still my Butler; and in the absence of li- 
quor all the choice spirits, from Tom Brown 
to Tom Moore. Thus, though confined 
physically to the drink that drowns kittens, 
I quaffed mentally, not merely the best of 
our own home-made, but the rich, racy, 
sparkling growths of France and Italy, of 
Germany and Spain—the champagne of 
Molieve, and monte pulciano of Boccaccio, 
the hock of Schiller, and the sherry of Cer- 
vantes, Depressed bodily by the fluid that 
damps everything, I got intellectually ele- 
vated with Milton, a little merry with Swift, 
or rather jolly with Rabelais, whose Pan- 
tagmel, by the way, is quite equal to the 
best gruel with rum in it, 

“ So far can literature palliate or compen- 
sate for gastronomical privations. But there 
are other evils, great and small, in this 
world, which try the stomach less than the 
head, the heart, and the temper--bowls 
that will not roll right—well laid schemes 
that will ‘‘ gang aglee”—and ill winds that 
blow with the pertinacity of the monsoon. 
Of these providence has allotted me a tull 
share; but still, paradoxical as it may 
sound, my burthen has been greatly lighten- 
ed by a load of books. 

“ The manner of this will be best under- 
stood from a feline illustration, Every- 
body has heard of the two Kilkenny cats, 
who devoured each other; but it is not so 
generally known that they left behind them 
an orphan kitten, which, true to the breed, 
began to eat itself up, till it was diverted 
from the operation by a mouse. Now, the 
human mind, under vexation, is like that 
kitten, for it is apt to prey upon itself, unless 
drawn off by a new object, and none better 
for the purpose than a book. For example, 
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one of De Foe’s; for who, on reading his 
thrilling “ History of the Grea, Plague,” 
would not be reconciled to a few little 
ones? Many, many a dreary weary hour 
have I got over—many a gloomy misgiving 
postponed—many a mental or bodily annoy- 
ance forgotten, by the help of the tragedies 
and comedies of our dramatists and novel- 
ists—many a trouble has been soothed by 
the still small voice of the moral philoso- 
pher—many a dragon-like care charmed to 
sleep by the sweet song of the poet. For 
all which I cry inccssantly--not aloud, but 
in my heart, thanks and honour to the mas- 
ters of the pen, and the great inventors of 
the press. Such has been my own expe- 
rience of the blessing and comfort of lite- 
rature and intellectual pursuits ; and of the 
same mind doubtless was Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who went for “consolation in Tra- 
vel,’ not to the inn, or to the posting-house, 
but to his library and his books. 
“Tam, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
“Tuomas Hoop,” 

I think, no one, on perusing this letter, 
can be untouched by the deep feeling that 
runs through it, or the wit that flashes so 
brightly, in spite of the melancholy feelings 
and condition of the writer. 

May the experience of the departed poet, 
as regards the blessings and comforts of li- 
terary pursuits, have its due effect on all 
those who are conversant with his writings, 
and on those who have yet that pleasure in 
store. May those struck down by disease, 
and whose world is confined to the narrow 
limits of the sick room, have their heavy 
and dreary hours lightened, soothed, and 
brightened by the works of those whose 
fame is as indestructible as the earth’s 
foundation, May the sweet song of the 
poet raise up before the mental eye of the 
sufferer those forms of exquisite beauty that 
the imagination of the bard loves to image 
and pourtray. May his experience be our 
experience, so that should our lot be cast in 
dark places, and amidst rocks and storms, 
like him we may rise triumphantly above 
all worldly misfortune, and with a moral 
courage and dignity, look down trouble and 
sorrow. 

Had I space I could write much upon 
this theme, for an important one itis. The 
rearing up and directing the youthful mind 





into the channels best suited for its intellec- 
tual development, is a most serious and 
momentous question, one that requires a 
pen far abler and more eloquent than mine. 

At the present day there is a mighty 
movement of the people in favour of general 
education; in every quarter literary societies 
springing up. All this is in the highest 
degree gratifying, although some doting 
babblers, ignorant as dirt, would still keep 
every one on their level, and prate about 
servants and working men getting, by edu- 
cation, above their station ; out upon such 
narrow-minded baby-tongued nonsense, fit 
only for lunatics and slaves. 

The mind is immortal, and what human 
being has authority to put a curb upon its 
soarings? Has the rich fool any authority 
to say to the poor but intelleetual man, “ you 
must not use the immortal part of you as a 
means of rising in the world; your lot in the 
world is to serve me, to be content, and be 
thankful that you are not worse off.” And 
this is the way that many of these human 
asses talk, these would be (if they could) 
‘* slave owners ;”” who, if the real state of 
their minds could be exposed, would pre- 
sent a miserable picture of conceit, stu- 
pidity, and cowardice; whose fear is that 
those, under now, may some day be above 
them on the world’s ladder, and expose 
their littleness and ignorance to the world. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. PHELPS, AND THE CUSTOM OF CALLING 
ACTORS BEFORE THE CURTAIN AT THE 
CLOSE OF PERFORMANCES. 


Happening to visit Sadler’s Wells on 
Saturday evening last, an incident occurred 
that I think will not, by its recital, take up 
a small portion of your Journal unnecessa- 
rily. 

At the close of “ Othello,” in which, by 
the way, Mr. Phelps is much improved, a 
loud call was raised for the representative of 
the Moor, but it remained unanswered. 

The music, previously to the commencing 
the farce, could not be heard for the up- 
roar. At leugth the curtain rose, but the 
Noise continuing, it was dropped again. 

In a few moments Mr.Marston appeared, 
who stated that Mr. Phelps, not considering 
the call general, had left the theatre. 

The curtain again rose, and so did the 
clamour--it was quickly let down again, 
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After some minutes, Mr. Phelps appear- 
ed, seemingly much agitated, and, amidst 
some confusion, asked a hearing. 

He then stated that he had done all in 
his power to render the theatre a place of 
intellectual amusement; that he  con- 
sidered the practice of calling a performer 
before the curtain a ridiculous one, although 
he knew it was meant as complimentary ; 
and further stated, that in some cases, as in 
his own that evening, the playing of the 
part alone was sufficient fatigue for an actor, 
without being called from his dressing- 
room, perchance after having taken off part 
of his dress, to walk across the stage. Great 
applause followed the delivery of this 
address. 

The greatest praise is due to Mr. Phelps 
for his manly avowal of his sentiments. 
Were all the profession to behave after this 
fashion, we should not hear fools mouth 
about their no-respectability and other 
nonsense. DELTA. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,--I must say I read with much dis- 
gust your article last week relative to the 
treatment of Miss Cushman, by certain in- 
dividuals at the Princess’s Theatre. I per- 
fectly agree with you and your correspondent 
* Delta”? that we have not any actress in 
our own country so talented either in 
Shakesperian tragedy or comedy as Miss 
Cushman, and such has been the verdict of 
the public press, &c. Had Miss Cushman 
not have been a tithe so good an actress as 
she is, her being a stranger in this country 
ought to have protected her from such con- 
duct. We have indeed come to a pretty 
pass, if the public are to be dictated to by 
inferior actors as to the merits or demerits 
of a theatrical performer. 

Your article expressly states that Miss 
Cushman had not been efficiently supported 





in tragedy, and is there any person capable 
of judging can say that she has. The actors 
who filled the leading parts in tragedy 
during her engagement do not certainly 
hold very high places in the serious drama 
in the estimation of the public ; they are 
well enough in their particular walks, only 
tragedy does not form one ofthem. It may 
be said that the theatre had no one else. Un- 
der such circumstances it becomes a duty of 
the public to endure an infliction, however 





great it may be; for it then becomes the 
actor’s “ misfortune, and not his fault,”’ 
that he is so placed. 

It is absurd nonsense of an actor or 
actress to fancy he or she is great in such 
and such parts; the public are the best 
judges of that, and invariably awards them 
their due. Genius on the stage is to be 
admired and applauded as a rarity, and 
when oppressed it is to be protected, and 
no way better than by appealing to the 
justice of the public press. It is possible 
for a man to be excellent in that low branch 
of the drama, melodrama, but a complete 
bere in the highest one of tragedy. 

I feel sure, from the independent cha- 
racter of your Journal, and your sense of 
public justice, combined with the wishes of 
many besides myself, you will give insertion 
to this letter. 


Furnival’s Inn, T. M. R. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As there can be but little doubt 
that a company will be formed, with Mr. 
Macready at the head, for playing the legi- 
timate drama next season, I would wish 
through the medium of your “ Journal,” to 
propose afew things that I think would 
conduce, not only to make it a source of 
pecuniary profit, but agreeable to the fre- 
quenters of the theatre (wherever that may 
be), where such plays will be performed. 

Let there be but one company for the per- 
formance of play, tragedy, and comedy, and 
not another, as hitherto has been the case, 
for performing opera ; two such companies to- 
gether have been, and I think are sure to 
be ruinous to any manager, the expense 
being so enormous. 

If possible, let the performances take 
place in a theatre of moderate dimensions, 
were an extravagant outlay for scenery, 
company, &e. will not be required. 

Let the prices be moderate, and let those 
who require free admissions for the season 
have them at a very moderate rate. This 
last item I think is a very important one; 
for where free admissions cheap, doubtless 
numbers would take them, and thus the ma- 





nager would have a certain sum in hand. 
Let the performances be varied every 
night, for I cannot but think that the con- 
stant playing of the same piece, night after 
night, is bad policy, and tends to keep down 
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excitement amongst play-goers, for excite- 
ment is necessary to theatrical success. 

Many would take free admissions, which 
in fact is becoming subscribers to the thea- 
tre, were it stated that the performances, 
would be as varied as possible, for I think 
no person would take such admissions un- 
less such a course was guaranteed. 


Craving the indulgence of your readers, 
I am, yours, &c. DELTA. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


’Tis now all nature seems to rest, 

And from tke nightingale’s sweet breast 
The warbling notes are heard ; 

Now soft as plaintive sound can be, 

Now loud with wilder melody, 
Pour forth thy strains sweet bird ; 

Still with thy lay the pleasing charm prolong, 

And tune again the sweetly-varied song. 








Tis now around fair Nature’s bowers 

Sweet incense-breathing shrubs and flowers 
In rich profusion grow ; 

While sacred awe inspires the mind, 

And virtuous thoughts a harbour find 
Which guilt can never know. 

Imagination takes her bondless flight, 

And buoyant Fancy revels in delight. 


Such scenes can lull each woe to rest, 

With calm delight can fill the breast, 
And every care destroy ; 

For nature all around us teems 

With pleasures pure as mountain streams, 
And never-fading joy. 

Delightful tide! when noise and tumult cease, 

When all is calm serenity and peace. 


C. W. Jones. 





CHIT-CHAT. 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 
—Matthews’s attendant, in his last illness, 
intended to give the patient some medicine ; 
but a few moments after it was discovered 
that the medicine was nothing but ink, 
which had been taken from the phial by 
mistake, and his friend exclaimed, ‘ Good 
heavens, Matthews, I have given you ink.” 
“ Never—never mind,my boy—never mind,” 
said Matthews, faintly, “ I’ll swallow a bit 
of blotting paper.” This was the last joke 
that Matthews ever made. 








When the eccentric Foote was dying, a 
female relative, who had much annoyed 
him by her well-meant ofliciousness, said, 
“My dear Samuel, would you take any 
thing?” “ No,” said Foote. “ What do 
think of venturing on an orange ?”— 
“ Think 2?” said Foote, —* Why, I think 
that I should roll off.” 

Musicat Taste.—A lady, after perform- 
ing, with the most brilliant execution, a 
Sonata on the piano-forte, in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson, turning to that philoso- 
pher, took the liberty of asking him if he 
was fond of music? “ No, madam,’ re- 
plied the doctor, “ But of all noises, I think 
music is the least disagreeable.” 

Mr. Creswick, late of Birmingham, now 
of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, has creat- 
ed quite a sensation in the characters of 
Hamlet and Richard the Third. 

THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 

It is not true that the Premier and 
Brougham were engaged to cleanse Covent 
Garden Theatre, as described by Punch— 
the latter having been wholly employed in 
doing a deal of dirty work in the House 
to which he belongs. 

It is not true that Wellington and Stan- 
ley expect to have all their own way now 
Lord Howick goes up to the House of 
Lords. 

It is not true that the Liberals in politics 
pass any vituperation upon the Duke of 
Wellington—but it is true that his Grace 
does not attempt to forward any measure 
that is liberal for the benefit of the people. 

It is not true that C. Mathews quarrelled 
with B. Webster—but it is true Madam has 
been the cause of great unpleasantness for 
some time back. 

It is not true the Aldermen in the city 
are punctual in their attendance at Guild- 
hall--but it is true that no fault can be 
found in this respect when a dinner takes 
place at the Mansion-Huuse. 








To Correspondents. 
A.S.—The drama called “ Tom and Jerry,” 
came out first at the Adelphi, in 1821. 
Tom Jones.—Will find it no easy matter to 
get an engagement unless he has played 
in public. Try to play a part you like 
at a friend’s benefit, and get your name 

inserted in the bill and keep it. 
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A. Dove.—We do not know the gentleman ; 
it cannot be supposed we can answer the 
the other question. 

T. S.—Mr, Pelham was in London about 
two years ago. He may be considered 
the most genuine nigger. 

B. H. W.—The lady we alluded to is the 
late Mrs. Ismay, formerly of Batty’s 
Theatre. 

A VergerAN Piay-Gorr.—The article shall 
appear in our next. 

A. H. P.--Direct your letter to the Olympic 
Theatre. The other question ne xt week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—@—- 
OYAL ALBERT SALOON.— 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain.—Under 
the Proprietorship and Management of Henry Bra- 
ding, of 17, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, Middle- 
sex.—Balloon Ascent! and Fete Champetre!— 
Admission One Shilling. 

Mr. D. W. Osbaldiston (Proprietor of the Vic- 
toria Theatre), and Miss Vincent, for this Night 
only, MONDAY, Aug. I1th, 1545. 

H. BRADING begs most respectfully to an- 
nounce that, at the solicitation of a numerous circle 
ot Friends, he is induced to take his First Benefit 
on the above date, when he hopes to meet with that 
patronage it hasever been his study to deserve; on 
which occasion Mr. C. GREEN, la/e of Vauxhall 
Gardens, the constructor and Proprietor of the 
Nassau Balloon, will make his 306th and last As- 
cent this Season, from these beautiful gardens, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Brading. On their re- 
turn, Mrs. B. will deliver (in the Saloon) her Fare- 
well Address to the Stage. 

The Gardens will open at Three o’Clock to see the 
Inflation. Performances to commence at Five, con- 
sisting ofa Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
The Illuminations and Fireworks will eclipse all 
former occasions, 


The Saloon Entertainments to eommence with 
the favorite Play of “‘ The HONEY MOON.”—Ko- 
lando, Mr. E Green, Balthazar, Mr. Starmer, Duke 
Aranza, Mr. D. W. OSBALDISTON, Lampedo, 
Mr. Abel, Jaquez, Mr. T. Jones, Lopez, Mr, H. 
Johnson, Count Montalban, Mr. E. F. Taylor, Pe- 
dro, Mr. Barton, Campillo, Mr. Williams, Juliana, 
Miss VINCENT. Volante, Miss Atkins, Zamora, 
Miss Lavine, Hostess, Miss Ridgway. Servants,&c. 

Festival of Apollo. To which will be added, Ist 
time here, Barnett’s highly popular Drama, found- 
ed on Sir Walter Scott’s well known Tale of ‘‘ The 
Highland Widow; or, the Cateran’s Son.”—After 
which a Laughable Farce !—The whole to conclude 
witn a Musical Melange! 


Gardens, Inflation, Ascent, and Admission to the 
Stalls, 2s.—Ditto, ditto, ditto, tothe Saloon, I .6d. 
—Ditto, ditto, ditto, to the Gallery, 1s.—Admission 
(after the Ascent) to the Gardens only, iu which 
there will be a varied round of Novel Entertain- 
ments, 6a 64.—Acting Manager, Mr. T. Jones. 


REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 


DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o'clock every day. Attractive entertain- 
ments every evening, under the able direction of 
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Mr. T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
—Admission 6d.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 
JOHN (late of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City.)—To those who are 
not acquainted wlth these remarkable and magnifi- 
cent grounds, the management on this occasion em- 
phatically address themselves. The proprietory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne as a place of national and econo- 
mical entertainment—to that end the admission is 
but 6d —to that end are provided all sorts of out- 
door ethletic pastimes and amusements, including 
archery, rifle-shooting, swinging, bowling, &c. In 
the midst of nature’s sublimest attractions, viz.— 
towering and majestic trees and variegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shades, and 
the sounds of music, a day can be delightfully spent 
in Cremorne Gardens The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Dancing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o'clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported hy 
the following artists :—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Bolton, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths musieal glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Milliscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists ; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. T’. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Bur- 
ridge and pupils. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant display of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. 

On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Four o'Clock, 
the magnificent Park and Grounds of Cremorne 
House, are Open to the Public FREE OF CHARGE.— 
An ordinary at six o’clock. 

Cr morne House isa Nobleman’s Mansion, stand- 
ing on the finest Lawn in England, and in the midst 
of athickly-wooded Park, and delightful Pleasure 
Grounds, Can be reached from all parts of Town by 
Omnibus for Sixpence, by Steam-boat for Four- 
pence, 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
_ nt, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 


"heute to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’ s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. Sm ART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polylechnic Jourual. 

** We-advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and | 52, Pa ternoster Row, 





AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 


COLLINS, 18}, HOLYWELL STREET, 


STRAND; CLEAVE, SHOE LANE; 


Wat Lina, 409, Strand— Bartu, 4, Brydges Street—Vickxrs, Holywell Street—Britain, Paternoster- 
Row—Sreit, Paternoster Row—Mann, Cornhill—Caustron, Birchin Lane—Movuntcast LE, 10, Bedford 


Court, Covent Garden--Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, 


Bagnigge Wells Road---Witry, 72, Fleet Street 


DuGpALe, Strand.--APPLEYARD, Fatringdon Street---GronGE, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurrey 
Theatre—Croker, (facing St. Clement’ '8,) ee eae Oakley Street—Dyson, Shoreditch; and 
1} Booksell 
HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
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